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Foreword 


Few, if any, governmental activities reach as many 
people as the decennial census of population and probably 
no other single activity of the Federal government em- 
ploys more workers. 

Although approximately 180 million people have been 
involved in the 1960 enumeration, few are aware of the 
breadth of the programs of the Bureau of the Census. 
Fewer still are aware of the extensive uses to which the 
data are put and the reliance placed on Census figures by 
government and private agencies. Though Census statis- 
tics are used widely, many people do not realize the poten- 
tialities of Census data for their own purposes. This 
applies as much to those working within the structure of 
the churches as outside it. Thus they do not fully avail 
themselves of resources which could be of inestimable value 
in program and policy development at every level. 

It is our hope that this report will help, in some measure, 
to correct this situation by providing a comprehensive sur- 
vey of Census programs and available data. 


Introduction 


This year for the eighteenth time since 1790, the gov- 
ernment has conducted the Census of Population. As in 
the 1940 and 1950 decennial censuses, the Census of Hous- 
ing has been conducted simultaneously with the popula- 
tion census. 

The decennial census is one of many statistical programs 
of the Federal government. Many different government 
agencies have important statistical functions, but the sta- 
tistical programs of the Bureau of the Census are by far 
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the most varied and extensiy Re Breau is responsible 
not only for the decennial us of population but for a 
number of other major periodic censuses. In addition, it 
conducts interim surveys that provide extensive current 
statistical data. 

The population census antedates the other major cen- 
suses but some had their origins early in our history. 

The Census of Population was provided for in the Con- 
stitution. The others have been authorized by legislative 
enactment. 


|. The Major Censuses 


People generally are not aware of the importance of the 
extensive statistical programs of the Bureau of the Census. 
The Intensive Review Committee, made up of nine mem- 
bers representing business, labor, and educational institu- 
tious which was brought together by the Secretary of Com- 
merce in 1953 to appraise the various statistical programs 
of the Census Bureau, said in its final report :* 


The fact-gathering program of the Bureau is not 
one of assembling statistics for statistics’ sake. 
Rather, it is a purposive program authorized by the 
Congress for the periodic measurement of the condi- 
tion of the country. These measures serve in them- 
selves as a basis for innumerable decisions and actions, 
throughout our national life, ranging from reappor- 
tionment of representation in the House of Represent- 
atives to the setting of a sales quota for a county or 
neighborhood by a business concern.? 


The data gathered periodically in the major censuses 
are of particularly great importance. Not only do they 
have wide direct uses, but they serve as benchmarks for 
sample surveys, projections, forecasts, and various types 
of estimates. Nearly all current economic indicators in 
one way or another rest on the data obtained in these 
major censuses. 

Agriculture—The Census of Agriculture, first taken in 
1840, obtained by personal enumeration of approximately 


* Notes will be found at the end of the text. 
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4 million individual farms, was last taken in October and 
November 1959, too recently to be available yet in pub- 
lished form except for preliminary reports that are just 
now being issued. Forty versions of the questionnaire 
were developed for use in individual states or groups of 
adjacent states whose agricultural patterns are similar, 
Agricultural census data serve as benchmarks for most 
of the current crop and livestock and other estimates. Dis- 
cussing this census, the Intensive Review Committee re- 
ferred to above said in its report: 


. . . The demand for information drawn from the 
census of agriculture, or based on it, is extremely 
widespread and insistent. The needs of the Congress 
and of the government agencies for figures on agri- 
cultural production, incomes, prices, costs, indebted- 
ness and a great variety of other items are well known 
and require little stress here. The current types of 
farm programs could not be administered without a 
wealth of facts about the industry and the locations 
and magnitudes of the various kinds of production. 
Nor could the Congress legislate intelligently in this 
realm without the flow of information that has now 
come to be taken for granted. What is less well 
known is the very extensive use of such data by busi- 
ness firms in locating plants, planning sales cam- 
paigns, estimating future volumes of business, and 
developing new machines and products. 

Most of the current estimates, many of them pro- 
duced by other agencies, are based on the agriculture 
censuses and could not be made without the bench- 
mark facts provided by these periodic enumerations.? 


Some of the more important changes introduced in the 

1959 Census of Agriculture have been described as follows: 
A revised definition of a farm will be used, reflect- 
ing realistic relationship between size of place and 
value of agricultural products sold. Presentation of 
Statistics will include more frequency distributions 
by county for the major farm enterprises and also 
totals for major items for commercial farms separately 
from totals for all farms. Revisions in the groupings 
of farms by size, type, and economic class will provide 
additionally useful statistics. 


Irrigation and Drainage—The Censuses of Irrigation 
and Drainage which are conducted decennially were last 
taken in the fall of 1959 when the Census of Agriculture 
was taken. The first irrigation census was taken in 1890 
and the first drainage census in 1920. 


Most of the irrigated land with which the irrigation cen- 
sus is concerned is located in the seventeen Western States 
and Arkansas, Louisiana, and Florida. In these States 
the Bureau of the Census collects information on acres 
irrigated, irrigation works, capital investment, and a num- 
ber of other items from irrigation companies, districts, 
and other organizations, and from farms that operate 
their own irrigation supply works. 

Manufactures—The Census of Manufactures was last 
taken in 1958, so recently that only the preliminary re- 
— _ been issued thus far. This census dates back 
to 1810. 


The Census of Manufactures is conducted on an estab- 
lishment basis, that is, a company operating at more than 
one location is required to submit a separate report for 
each location. Companies engaged in distinctly different 
lines of activity at one location are required to submit 
separate reports, if the plant records permit such a separa- 


tion and if the activities are substantial in size. The 19% 
Census of Manufactures included 298,077 establishments 
preliminary totals indicated. 

Since 1810, this census has provided the only 
hensive measure of the industrial growth and expansioy 
of the United States. It provides data for 450 separat, 
industries classified by state, county, standard metropolitay 
statistical area and commodity. It is the second in im. 
portance only to the decennial census of population 
because it is the principal gauge of our economic cond. 
tions and is of great importance in the planning for ow 
national security. 

The results of the 1958 Census of Manufactures hay 
been made available in three series of preliminary reports, 
One series consists of six summary reports presenting 
general statistics for the country by industry, industry 
groups, and selected industries, and for geographic divi. 
sions, States, standard metropolitan statistical areas, and 
counties. Another series of industry and product reports 
has been issued for approximately 375 of the 450 manv. 
facturing industries. The third series consists of a report 
for each State presenting general statistics for the State (by 
major industry group), its standard metropolitan statistical 
areas (by major industry group for the larger areas), and 
its counties. These series will be superseded by the final 
area and industry reports to be issued during the latter 
part of 1960. 

Census of Manufactures data have many uses. They 
are used, in many cases extensively, by almost all major 
economic groups in the Nation, including industry, trade 
unions, agriculture, distribution trades, service trades, 
transportation agencies, banks, investors, educational and 
research bodies, and Federal, State, and local governments, 
They provide the basic data used in constructing current 
indexes of production and are fundamental to the develop. 
ment of the government’s system of current economic indi- 
cators. The single most comprehensive of these is the 
edifice of figures making up Gross National Product, or 
the sum total of the value of all the goods and services 
produced in our economy. 


Minerals—The Census of Mineral Industries was last 
conducted in 1958 along with the Census of Manufactures, 
It has been conducted approximately every ten years since 
1840. 

The need for this Census has been described as follows: 


There has been a growing dependence in recent 
years on foreign sources for minerals. Knowledge 
of the domestic locations, extraction volumes, and 
production costs of. strategic minerals is essential for 
defense purposes. This knowledge is essential for 
sound management during peacetime as well. Public 
information on costs is vital in the formulation of 
public policies and in providing guides for the indus- 
tries concerned. 


Business—The Census of Business, which includes the 
wholesale, retail, and service trades, also was last taken 
in 1958. Conducted on an establishment basis, the 1958 
Census of Business included 1,788,325 retail establish- 
ments, 285,996 wholesale establishments, and 975,250 estab- 
lishments in selected service industries. Final state reports 
have already been published. 

First taken in 1930, this census provides the greatest 
amount of information available on the Nation’s whole- 
sale, retail and service trades. Data on the kind of busi- 
nesses, the number, size, and location of business estab- 
lishments, volume of sales or receipts, employment, pay- 
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rolls, inventories, and credit are reported by states, 
counties, areas and cities and also by commodity groups 
and merchandise lines. 

Governments—The Census of Governments first taken 
in 1850 was last taken in 1957 and has already been pub- 
ished. It is a source of information on taxes and other 
revenues, employment and payrolls, capital outlays, expen- 
ditures by types and indebtedness for state governments 
and over 102,000 local governments. Referring to this 
census, the Intensive Review Committee referred to above, 
said : 

The collection and publication of such information 
are vital for sound governmental policies affecting 
intergovernmental relations, State and local finances, 
public employment, and to provide a basis for allocat- 
ing funds among the States and within the States to 
subordinate units. Local governments and private 
business, particularly in the finance and investment 
fields, find these facts indispensable in evaluating the 
credit standing of particular governments and to keep 
abreast of developments in State and local taxation 
and other financial trends. Wide use also is made 
of these data in education and research.5 


Housing—The Census of Housing, at least the first 
comprehensive census of housing, was first taken in 1940 
at the time of the population census and again in 1950. 
In earlier years, some information on housing had been 
obtained in conjunction with the agriculture and popula- 
tion censuses. Under legislation passed by Congress in 
1949, the Bureau of the Census is empowered to conduct 
comprehensive housing censuses every ten years simul- 
taneously with the Census of Population. 

As to the importance of this census, the Intensive 
Review Committee said: 


The census of housing . . . is the Nation’s only 
complete inventory of dwelling space and conditions. 
It measures our housing standards. 

If we are to understand and learn more about our 
environment—about our living standards—the decen- 
nial census of housing is a minimum requirement. 
It provides benchmark information. More is needed, 
to fill in our knowledge between censuses.® 


One result of the Committee’s recommendations was 
the 1956 National Housing Inventory. The 1960 Census 
of Housing will bring this inventory up to date. 

Population—The Census of Population is the most com- 
prehensive of all the censuses conducted by the Census 
Bureau, and the most costly. Its original purpose as out- 
lined in the Constitution was to provide the basis for 
apportioning members of the House of Representatives 
among the States. Section 2, Article I of the Constitu- 
tion says: 


Representatives . . . shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective Numbers. .. . 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three 
years after the first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law 
direct. ... 


In addition to the apportionment of representation in 
the House of Representatives and in the State legisla- 
tures, population figures are used as the basis for appor- 
tioning funds, for deciding upon the establishment of new 
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facilities, for determining demands for a variety of goods 
and services, and for analyzing a variety of problems af- 
fecting the Nation. 

Federal and State governments apportion many millions 
of dollars annually on the basis of this census. Federal 
funds are apportioned to the State and State funds to 
counties and incorporated places. 

They are used in the computation of vital statistics, 
in the analysis of health and welfare problems, and in 
deciding the location of hospitals, clinics, and other health 
and welfare facilities. 

They are very important in planning for educational 
needs, providing the basis for determining future enroll- 
ment in schools, high schools, and colleges. 

Religious denominations plan many of their programs 
and the location of their facilities with use of these 
figures. 


Transportation—In 1948, Congress authorized a cen- 
sus of transportation that would combine motor vehicles, 
railroads, shipping, pipelines, and air transport facilities 
but no funds have been provided to date. The Department 
of Commerce has emphasized the need for a long-range 
transportation policy in this country, the establishment of 
which it says has been severely handicapped by the lack of 
quantitative data concerning much of our transportation 
system and of traffic movement over it which a census of 
transportation would provide. Until this is done, the De- 
ie believes, we will not have a reliable and compre- 

ensive picture of things as they are, or trends as they 
have been developing. 


Religious Bodies—The most recent Census of Religious 
Bodies was for the year 1936. Although Congressional 
authorization for this census has not been withdrawn, 
Congress has not provided sufficient funds since 1936. 

The census act of 1850 provided for the gathering of a 
limited amount of statistics about religious organizations 
—number of churches, church accommodations or seat- 
ing capacity, and the value of church property for each 
denomination. Beginning with 1880, an attempt was 
made to secure more detailed information and mainly by 
correspondence but the tabulations were not completed for 
that year. But there was a Census of Religious Bodies 
in 1890. 

The permanent census act of March 6, 1902 as amended 
by act of June 30, 1906 provided for censuses of religious 
bodies every ten years. Beginning with 1906, these cen- 
suses were conducted every ten years until 1946 although 
the 1946 Census of Religious Bodies was not completed 
for lack of funds. 

In its report to the Secretary of Commerce, the Inten- 
sive Review Committee referred to above included the 
following statement : 


The Intensive Review Committee did not initiate 
any inquiries on the use of or need for a census of 
religious bodies. One specific plea for such a census 
program was submitted to the Committee, by the 
Association of Statisticians of American Religious 
Bodies. . . . Since the Committee has made no investi- 
gation of this area, it does not feel qualified to offer 
recommendations. 


The Bureau of the Census estimated that a census of 
religious bodies would cost about $1,250,000 in 1956. 

[A question relating to religions affiliation was consid- 
ered for the 1960 Census of Population. A discussion of 
the decision to omit this inquiry is found in a later section 
of this paper.—ed. ] 
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1. The Decennial Census of Population 


In line with the provisions of the Constitution, the 
first census in 1790 was limited mainly to determining 
how many members of the House of Representatives each 
of the existing states was entitled to. Only very limited 
population data were obtained—the number of free white 
males sixteen years of age and over and the number under 
sixteen years of age; the number of free white females 
without information on age; the number of other free 
persons and the number of slaves without information 
on age, sex, or color. 

Before the second census was conducted, however, the 
Congress was being petitioned to permit additional in- 
quiries. As a result of the increasing demand for more 
data, the number of inquiries about the population multi- 
plied from census to census, particularly from 1850 on. 
efore long, also, the census came to include inquiries 
about other matters than population characteristics. 

So much and such varied information was being con- 
lected by 1880 and 1890 and was taking so long to process 
that in 1899 Congress passed a law greatly narrowing the 
scope of the census to be taken in 1900. The effect of this 
law was to speed up the collection and processing of the 
decennial censuses of population, though not to abandon 
any of the other inquiries that had been included in the 
censuses of 1880 and 1890. The speeding up was facili- 
tated by providing that the population data be collected 
at a different time from the economic data. Also, a speci- 
fied time limit was set. The separation of the economic 
censuses from the population census was practical because 
of the possibility of using mail questionnaires for obtain- 
ing the economic data. 

But by the 1940's there was overlapping again that 
caused serious administrative problems. As a result, Con- 
gress reviewed the programs of the Census Bureau and 
in 1948 enacted into law authority for a carefully planned 
and staggered program of quinquennial economic censuses 
—amanufactures ; retail, wholesale, and service trades ; min- 
eral industries; and transportation. “That legislation,” 
said the Intensive Review Committee, 


was a notable milestone in the history of census 
planning, which goes back to 1790, and was widely 
hailed as a significant forward step. The 81st Con- 
gress in 1949 and 1950 rounded out this planning by 
authorizing a decennial census of housing and a 
quinquennial census of governments. These and other 
laws provided for a businesslike scheduling of cen- 
suses over the period of a decade, in the interest of 
more efficient utilization of Bureau staff and equip- 
ment and in the interest of avoidance of the wastes 
and inefficiencies that had attended the undue bunch- 
ing of too many censuses at the decennial year.® 


There have been a good many other changes since the 
first census was taken, though some practices have con- 
tinued from the first. 


Area of Enumeration—As the Nation expanded terri- 
torially, the area of enumeration expanded, but the Census 
of 1890 was the first census that represented a complete 
enumeration of what now comprises the 48 states and the 
District of Columbia, often referred to as continental 
United States. Indians living in Indian Territory or on 
reservations were not included in the population before 
i890 and at earlier censuses large tracts of unorganized 
and sparcely settled territory were not canvassed by the 
enumerators. 


Alaska, purchased from Russia in 1867, was. firg 
included in a federal census in 1880. 


Hawati, which was annexed to the United States jy 
1898, was first included in the federal census of 1900, 

The Island of Puerto Rico together with Vieques 
Culebra and other small adjacent islands which became 
a part of the United States as a result of the war with 
Spain in 1898, was first included in the federal censys 
of 1910. 

Guam, American Samoa and the Canal Zone were firg 
included in the federal census of 1920, although each had 
had earlier local censuses. 

The Virgin Islands, purchased from Denmark in 1917, 
were not included in a federal census until 1930. 

Enumeration Date—Since the census of 1930, the env- 
meration date has been April 1. The change from Janv- 
ary 1 which was the enumeration date in 1920 was made 
because weather conditions were apt to be better then and 
because the number of persons away from home would 
be at a minimum. 

The fact that actual enumeration cannot possibly be 
completed in one day creates certain problems with 
—— to coverage. About this, the Census Bureau said 
in 1952: 


The fact that the enumeration is spread over a 
period of weeks, rather than made on a single day, 
creates certain problems with respect to coverage. 
Thus, some persons who move during the enumeration 
period may be missed altogether, since the area in 
which they originally lived may not be canvassed 
before they move and enumeration may be completed 
in the area of their new home by the time they 
arrive. Conversely, there is the possibility of dupli- 
cate enumeration, once at the initial residence and 
once at their new home. It seems probable, however, 
that the net result is an under-enumeration of these 
movers. Again, enumerators tend to ignore the ex- 
plicit date of enumeration and to record information 
as of the date of their visit. Therefore, in spite of 
instructions, some infants are included in the census 
who were born after the census date, and some per- 
sons who died after April 1 are excluded.9 


Unit of I:numeration—Before 1850, the family was the 
unit of enumeration and the population characteristics 
obtained were confined to age and sex. Beginning with 
1850, the individual became the unit of enumeration and 
more detailed population characteristics were obtained. In 
an article in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Wal- 
ter F. Willcox, the author, says: 


The change has often been attributed to the direct 
influence of Quételet and the Belgian census of 1846. 
But the immediate prototype of the American census 
of 1850 was the slightly known Boston census of 
1845, the creator of which, Lemuel Shattuck, was 
called to Washington in 1849 and contributed greatly 
to organizing the federal census of the following year 
along similar lines. . .. The main innovations common 
to the Boston census of 1845, the Belgian census of 
1846 and the American census of 1850 were: making 
the individual rather than the family the unit of 
enumeration ; increasing greatly thereby the amount 
of information gathered ; and interpreting the infor- 
mation in a critical text.!° 


Place of Enumeration—Since 1790, the practice has 
been to count each person enumerated as an inhabitant of 
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his usual place of residence or usual place of abode, that 
js, the place where he lives or sleeps most of the time. 
The population of institutions and military posts, for 
example, has always been included as a part of the popu- 
lation of the city, township, or other political area in 
which the institution or post is located. The principal 
exception to this is the away-from-home school popula- 
tion. But, beginning with the 1950 census, college stu- 
dents have been counted in the communities in which 
they live while attending college. 

The Census Bureau has been fully aware of the effect 
this method of enumeration has on some communities. 
About this, the Bureau said in 1931: 


This institution population in some cases forms an 
appreciable fraction of the total population of the city 
or town; and sometimes it seriously affects the dis- 
tribution of the total by sex, age, or other characteris- 
tics. It has not been found practicable, however, to 
make any general provision for showing separately 
the population of institutions.?? 


Persons temporarily away from their place of usual 
residence such as persons away from home on business, 
travelling for pleasure, or in a hospital are counted at the 
places where they regularly live. 

Frequency of Enumeration—The Constitution requires 
an enumeration of the entire population at least every ten 
years. Recently there has been demand for a simplified 
mid-decade population census covering only the basic popu- 
lation questions. The Intensive Review Committee in 
reporting on this said: 


It is our belief that the population census should 
remain on a decennial basis, supplemented as now 
by the current population survey on a sampling basis. 

It should be stressed, however, that the Bureau’s 
research and experimentation with sampling methods 
may lead to possibilities of relatively low-cost sample 
surveys for estimating population of metropolitan 
areas, counties, and cities of certain minimum-size 
limits. There will remain, also, the possibility of con- 
ducting a simple and abbreviated-schedule population 
census in response to some emergency need. Research 
into these various possibilities impresses the Com- 
mittee as more important at this stage than provision 
for a regular mid-decade population census. 


Presentation of Data by Urban and Rural Residence— 
Almost since the first census, data have been presented 
separately for urban and rural populations, that is, per- 
sons living in what has been defined as urban territory 
and those not living in urban territory. The definition 
of what constitutes urban territory has been revised from 
time to time, the latest revision having occurred in 1950. 
According to the 1950 definition, which still is in effect, 
urban territory includes the following types of places: 

1. Places of 2,500 inhabitants or more incorporated as 
cities, boroughs, and villages ; 

2. Incorporated towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more 
except in New England, New York, Wisconsin, where 
towns are simply minor civil divisions of counties ; 

3. The densely settled urban fringe, including both 
incorporated and unincorporated areas, around cities of 
50,000 or more; and 

4. Unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more 
outside any urban fringe. 

Using the above definition, the total urban population 
in 1950 amounted to 96,467,686. 
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The rural population in 1950 which represented the dif- 
ference between the total population of 150,697,361 and 
the urban population of 96,467,686 amounted to 54,229,675. 
The rural population is by no means identical with the 
farm population, that is, the population living on farms. 
In fact, the rural-non-farm population of the United 
States now exceeds the rural-farm population. In 1950, 
the rural-farm population amounted to 23,048,350 and 
the rural-non-farm population, 31,181,325. 

The farm population includes all persons living on farms 
without regard to occupation, but it does not include per- 
sons living on what might have been considered farm 
land if they paid cash rent for their homes and yards 
only. 

The rural-non-farm population includes all persons 
living outside urban areas who do not live on farms. In 
1940 and earlier, persons living in the suburbs of cities 
constituted a large proportion of the rural-non-farm popu- 
lation. The effect of the new urbau-rural definition adopted 
in 1950, has been to change the classification of a consid- 
erable number of such persons to urban, making the 
rural-non-farm population somewhat more homogeneous 
than under the old definitions. 

Political and Economic Units for which Data are 
Presented—From census to census, population and other 
data have been presented for political units—states, coun- 
ties, incorporated places, unincorporated places of certain 
sizes, and minor civil divisions within counties. Also, 
the Census Bureau for years has been presenting popula- 
tion and other data for metropolitan districts—areas which 
include the entire population in and around urban places 
of certain size—in recognition of the fact that for many 
types of social and economic analyses it is necessary to 
consider such areas as a unit. 

Incorporated places include cities, boroughs, towns and 
villages, except that towns are not recognized as incor- 
ported places in the New England States, New York, 
and Wisconsin where towns are minor civil divisions 
similar to the townships found in other States and are 
not necessarily thickly settled centers of population such 
as cities, villages, and towns elsewhere. There were 17,118 
incorporated places in 1950 as defined by the Census 
Bureau. They ranged in population size from places 
under 1,000 to cities of several million. 

Unincorporated places, especially the larger ones, were 
becoming increasingly important in the population dis- 
tribution of the Nation at the time of the 1950 Census 
according to the Census Bureau and it decided to identify 
those that had populations of 1,000 or more and publish 
statistics for them. About this the Bureau said: 


This was another step in separating the urban and 
rural population in a meaningful manner. The tech- 
nique for delimiting these places was determined 
early in 1947 and was an amplification of the pro- 
cedures developed in connection with the 1940 Cen- 
suses. 

Each unincorporated place possessed a definite 
nucleus of residences and was so defined that it in- 
cluded, if feasible, all the surrounding closely-settled 
area. Aerial photographs, the latest State highway 
planning maps, and other source materials were exam- 
ined in the actual delimitation.1% 


The Bureau identified 1,430 unincorporated places that 
had populations of 1,000 or more in 1950. 

Minor civil divisions numbered 48,529 in continental 
United States on April 1, 1950. The most numerous of 
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all the minor civil divisions were the civil townships 
which numbered 20,395 and were found in 17 States. The 
total also included 8,708 precincts, 6,739 districts, 4,326 
independent municipalities, and 3,599 towns. The remain- 
ing minor civil divisions are known as beats, gores, grants, 
islands, purchases, surveyed townships, et cetera, some of 
which are found only in a single state. 

Urban Places, Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 
Urbanized Areas, Census Tract Areas, and State Economic 
Areas—For many years, Census data have been presented 
for urban places and for metropolitan areas or standard 
metropolitan statistical areas as they are now called. Be- 
ginning with 1950, Census data also have been presented 
for urbanized areas. 

Prior to the 1950 Census, the population of urban places 
was identical with the total urban population by virtue 
of the definitions used. But with the more inclusive 
definition of urban territory in the 1950 Census, which 
still is in use, the urban population (96,467,686) now 
exceeds the population of urban places which amounted 
to 88,545,668. This is because the urban population under 
the new definition includes persons living in territory 
outside of urban places, that is, in incorporated places under 
2,500 and unincorporated territory included in the urban- 
fringe areas, whereas urban places are defined as incor- 
porated or unincorporated places with 2,500 or more in- 
habitants of which there were 4,284 in 1950. 

The standard metropolitan statistical area is explained 
in a recent publication, Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas, 1959, as follows: 


Standard definitions of metropolitan statistical areas 
were first issued in 1949, as “Standard Metropolitan 
Areas.” They were developed to replace four different 
sets of definitions then in use for various statistical 
series—‘metropolitan districts,” “metropolitan coun- 
ties,” “industrial areas,” and “labor market areas.” 
Because of the use of these different definitions, it 
was not possible to relate the statistics on population, 
industrial production, labor force, and other series for 
the area in question, since each series included a 
slightly different territory. 

The primary objective in establishing standard defi- 
nitions of metropolitan areas was thus to make it 
possible for all Federal statistical agencies to utilize 
the same boundaries in publishing statistical data use- 
ful for analyzing metropolitan problems. The term 
“standard metropolitan area” has been changed to 
“standard metropolitan statistical area” in order to 
describe more accurately the objective of the defini- 
tom. 

The general concept of a metropolitan area is one 
of an integrated economic and social unit with a recog- 
nized large population nucleus. To serve the statis- 
tical purposes for which metropolitan areas are 
defined, its parts must themselves be areas for which 
statistics are usually or often collected. Thus, each 
standard metropolitan statistical area must contain at 
least one city of at least 50,000 inhabitants. The 
standard metropolitan statistical area will then include 
the county of such a central city and adjacent counties 
that are found to be metropolitan in character and 
economically and socially integrated with the county of 
the central city. In New England the requirement 
with regard to a central city as a nucleus still holds 
but the units comprising the area are the towns rather 
than counties. The county (or town in New Eng- 
land) is the basic statistical unit. A standard metro- 


politan statistical area may contain more than one 

city of 50,000 population. . . . Standard metropolitan 

Statistical areas may cross State lines. 

. .. One of the basic criteria for measuring economic 

integration, to determine whether additional coun- 

ties should be included in an area definition, is the 
relationship of place of residence to place of work, 
involving outlying counties and the county of the cen- 

tral city... 

At the time of the 1950 Census, there were 172 SMSA’s 
in the United States including Honolulu and three in 
Puerto Rico. The total population of these areas in 1950 
amounted to 84,500,680. The new criteria adopted in 
March 1958 resulted in the addition of new areas 
making a total of 192 at the time the 1960 Census was 
taken. As a result of the 1960 Census, 21 more areas 
have been added, making 213 altogether, including Hono- 
lulu in Hawaii and Mayaguez, Ponce, and San Juan in 
Puerto Rico. [A list of the 213 SMSA’s is provided in an 
appendix.—ed. | 

The center of the standard metropolitan statistical area 
as well as of the urbanized area is a city of 50,000 or more 
inhabitants. The boundaries are what distinguish the two, 
County boundaries mark the limits of the SMSA, where- 
as the urbanized area is not confined to the boundaries of 
any political unit. 

The Census Bureau’s major objective in delineating ur- 
banized areas was to provide a better separation of urban 
and rural population in the vicinity of the larger cities 
than was possible under the previous urban definition. It 
defines an urbanized area for the 1960 Census as follows: 

An urbanized area contains at least one city of 

50,000 inhabitants or more in 1960... . 

In addition to its central city or cities, an urbanized 
area also contains the following types of contiguous 
areas, which together constitute its urban fringe: 


1. Incorporated places with 2,500 inhabitants or 
more. 

2. Incorporated places with less than 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, provided each has a closely settled area of 100 
dwelling units or more. 

3. Towns in the New England States, townships in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and counties elsewhere 
which are classified as urban. 

4. Enumeration districts in unincorporated terri- 
tory with a population density of 1,000 inhabitants 
or more per square mile (The area of large non-resi- 
dential tracts devoted to such urban land uses as rail- 
road yards, factories, and cemeteries, was excluded 
in computing the population density of an enumera- 
tion district). 

5. Other enumeration districts in unincorporated 
territory with lower population density provided that 
they served one of the following purposes: 


a. To eliminate enclaves. 

b. To close indentations in the urbanized area 
of one mile or less across the open end. 

c. To link outlying enumeration districts of 
qualifying density that were no more than 1% 
miles from the main body of the urbanized 
area. 


Contiguous urbanized areas with central cities in 
the same standard metropolitan statistical area are 
combined. Urbanized areas with central cities in dif- 
ferent standard metropolitan statistical areas are not 
combined, except that a single urbanized area was 
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established in the New York-Northeastern New Jer- 
sey Standard Consolidated Area, and in the Chicago- 
Northwestern Indiana Standard Consolidated Area. 

The boundaries of the urbanized areas for 1960 
will not conform to those for 1950, partly because of 
actual changes in land use and density of settlement, 
and partly because of relatively minor changes in the 
rules used to define the boundaries. . . . In general, 
however, the urbanized areas of 1950 and 1960 are 
based on essentially the same concept, and the figures 
for a given urbanized area may be used to measure 
the population growth of that area. 

An urbanized area may be thought of as divided 
into the central city, or cities, and the remainder of 
the area, or the urban fringe. Any city in an urban- 
ized area which is a central city of a standard metro- 
politan statistical area is also a central city of the 
urbanized area. With but two exceptions, the names 
of the central cities appear in the titles of the areas.15 


The effect of the adoption of the urbanized area con- 
cept in the 1950 Census was to include in the urban popu- 
lation 6,203,596 persons living under distinctly urban 
conditions in the immediate environs of our larger cities 
who under the old definition would have been included in 
the rural population. 

There were 157 urbanized areas in the 1950 Census and 
their total population was 69,249,148, of which 48,377,240 
lived in the central cities and 20,871,908 lived in urban- 
fringe areas. 

The Intensive Review Committee in its report expressed 
the belief that plans should be made for a great extension 
of the number of urbanized areas for the 1960 Census. It 
said : 

The development of means of rapid transit and par- 
ticularly the all-important development of automobile, 
truck, and bus transport and the concurrent develop- 
ment of a network of paved roads, highways, and ex- 
press highways, has largely rendered meaningless for 
many economic purposes the limits of towns, cities, 
and even many counties. In consequence, the popula- 
tion and other census information for such political 
units is frequently misleading for the purposes of 
economic and business planning and for much public 
planning as well, although remaining important for 
other purposes, 

Clearly, the major need for such economic and busi- 
ness purposes is population and other facts on the 
economic and social area clustering about the central 
city... . The usefulness of these figures is so great 
and the need is such a rapidly growing one that 
the Committee believes plans should be made for a 
great extension of the number of urbanized areas for 
the 1960 census. 

At present, such areas are limited to those clus- 
tering about central cities of 50,000 or more popula- 
tion. With the increasing emphasis on all phases of 
marketing planning, with its great need for facts on 
markets large and small, we believe that this limit is 
too high.... 

We do not have a basis for suggesting the central- 

city minimum limit for urbanized areas coverage, but 

we believe it should be as low as resources will permit. 

Even many towns of 5,000 to 10,000 population will 

be found to have their peripheral areas, and the trend 

toward almost universal peripheral development is 

growing. 16 
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But, as may be seen from the definition used, the Cen- 
sus Bureau did not extend the number of these areas to 
the degree that the Intensive Review Committee had sug- 
gested. The complete list of urbanized areas for 1960 
is not yet available. It is reported, however, that there 
will be approximately 220 as compared with 157 in 1950. 
[A list of the 157 urbanized areas used in the 1950 Census 
will be found in Appendix I.—ed. ] 

Census Tract Areas—In 1910, the Census Bureau began 
to present data by census tracts for the larger cities. Cen- 
sus tracts have been described by the Bureau as follows: 


Census tracts are small areas, having a population 
generally between 3,000 and 6,000 into which certain 
large cities (and in some cases their adjacent areas) 
have been subdivided for statistical and local adminis- 
trative purposes, through cooperation with a local 
committee in each case. The tract areas are established 
with a view to approximate uniformity in population, 
with some consideration of uniformity in size of area, 
and with due regard for physical features. Each tract 
is designed to include an area fairly homogeneous in 
population characteristics. In cities where ward lines 
are infrequently changed, the tracts may form sub- 
divisions of wards; but the tracts are usually laid out 
without regard to ward boundaries. The tracts are 
intended to remain unchanged from census to census 
and thus to make possible studies of changes in social 
and economic characteristics of the population within 
small sections of the city.17 


The Intensive Review Committee pointed out the im- 


portance of presenting census data by census tract in 
the following words: 


With the exception of very limited housing data by 
blocks, this series of reports represents the only pub- 
lication of data on population and housing character- 
istics for areas within the larger cities of the country. 
Thus, the statistics for census tracts represent the 
only basis for the analysis of census data on the 
characteristics of the various parts of the larger 
cities. These statistics are used for many different 
purposes by a wide range of types of organizations, 
including city governments, housing officials, real es- 
tate interests, business concerns, newspapers, and wel- 
fare agencies. Related public and private data have 
also been compiled on a census tract basis to facilitate 
comparisons with the census figures for these areas. 

The distribution of the population by age and sex 
for census tracts serves as the basis for analysis of 
mortality rates and assists local officials in deter- 
mining the most suitable locations for schools, recrea- 
tion facilities, libraries, and other public facilities. The 
trend in total population and in the population in 
various age and sex groups reveals the areas of growth 
within a city and indicates the general trend of move- 
ment.18 


By the 1960 Census, 168 of the 192 standard metropoli- 
tan statistical areas had been tracted wholly or partially 
and the tracts approved for Census purposes. This was 
more than twice as many as had been tracted at the time 
of the 1950 Census. The entire SMSA had been tracted 
in 130 of the 168 areas as compared with only nine in 
1950. [A list of the tracted areas for which 1960 Census 
data will be available by census tract is to be found in 
Appendix I.—ed.] 
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Some data also are presented for State economic areas 
and economic subregions for which the Census Bureau 
definition is as follows: 

State economic areas are relatively homogeneous 
subdivisions of States. They consist of single coun- 
ties or groups of counties which have similar economic 
and social characteristics. The boundaries of these 
areas have been drawn in such a way that each State 
is subdivided into relatively few parts, with each part 
having certain significant characteristics which dis- 
tinguish it from adjoining areas. The country has 
been subdivided into 501 State economic areas. In all 
publications from the Population Census, however, 
some of the thinly populated agricultural areas have 
been combined so that only 453 units are shown. . . . 

In the establishment of State economic areas, fac- 
tors in addition to industrial and commercial activities 
were taken into account. Demographic, climatic, 
physiographic, and cultural factors, as well as factors 
pertaining more directly to the production and ex- 
change of agricultural and non-agricultural goods, 
were considered. The net result then is a set of areas, 
intermediate in size between States, on the one hand, 
and counties, on the other, which are relatively ho- 
mogeneous with respect to a large number of charac- 
teristics.19 20 


There will be some revisions in the limits of these areas 
for the 1960 Census of Population so that the number of 
areas may be more or less than the 501 into which the 
country was divided in 1950. 


Il!1. The 1960 Census of Population and 
Housing 


Conducting the decennial census today is a gigantic 
undertaking. Estimates placed the number of persons to 
be enumerated in the 1960 Census at approximately 180 
million. This census has been conducted in each of the 
50 States and the District of Columbia and also in Puerto 
Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and 
the Canal Zone. The housing part of the census has 
been conducted in all of these areas except American 
Samoa and the Canal Zone. 

The final population count for each state and the tabu- 
lation of the number of seats in the House of Representa- 
tives assigned to each of the 50 states in accordance with 
the Apportionment Act must be ready for transmission to 
the President not later than December 1, 1960. The final 
complete series of population reports will not all be 
available until the latter part of 1962. 

In preparing for the 1960 Census, the Census Bureau 
found that a major concern of census-data users was for 
much earlier availability of the data than had been the case 
in the past. Consequently, the major innovations in the 
1960 Census have to do with the procedures adopted for 
collecting the data and the type of equipment procured for 
processing it. 

New Processing Equipment—The Census Bureau gives 
the following description of the electronic equipment that 
has been introduced for the 1960 Census: 


The 1960 Census of Population and Housing will 
be the first to be processed almost entirely by elec- 
tronic equipment. Univac I, the electronic computer 
first used in the later months of the 1950 Census tabu- 
lating period, has been replaced by faster models, 
Univac 1105’s.... 


Supplementing the new superspeed electronic com- 
puters are auxiliary systems known as FOSDIC (film 
optical sensing device for input to computers), and 
High-Speed Printers. 


FOSDIC scans microfilm copies of appropriately 
designed census questionnaires, reads the marks en- 
tered by the enumerators, and transcribes the infor- 
mation to tape in the form of magnetic dots, ready 
for use in the electronic computer. The FOSDIC tape 
is then placed in the electronic computer, where the 
results are put on other tapes that will be used in 
the High-Speed Printer. 


In the High-Speed Printer, operated by tape from 
the electronic computer system, statistics represented 
by magnetized dots placed upon a tape in the process 
of tabulation by the electronic computers are trans- 
ferred mechanically in tabular arrangements to sheets 
with preprinted headings and stubs ready to be photo- 
graphed and reproduced by the offset process. The 
High-Speed Printer can turn out 600 lines of copy 
per minute.?! 


New Procedures—The major innovations in procedure 
are: the collection of more data on the basis of samples 
than formerly, the use of a different method of selecting 
the samples, and the reliance on respondents for filling 
in the schedules for the first time. 


Only five items in the population census were obtained 
on the basis of a 100 per cent count—relationship to head 
of household, sex, color or race, age, and marital status. 
All other population characteristics were obtained on the 
basis of a 25 per cent sample. 


The sample for the 1960 Census was selected by taking 
every person in every fourth household, whereas in the 
1950 Census every fifth person was taken without regard 
to the household of which he was a part. Being simpler, 
the new method speeded up the enumeration process and 
made it possible also to use a larger sample than was 
used in 1950. 


The other major innovation in procedure, reliance on 
respondents, was adopted as a means of facilitating col- 
lection of the data and also as a way of securing data of 
better quality. This procedure was used for the 100 per 
cent count obtained on the advance forms as well as for 
the data obtained on a 25 per cent sample basis. 

It is quite clear that a good many of the inquiries 
could be answered more accurately by this method. For 
one thing, householders had more time to prepare the 
answers than formerly when the schedule was filled in 
during the visit of the enumerator. This method could 
well result in more accurate answers to the inquiry on 
race than under the old method of relying on the judg- 
ment of the enumerators. In replying to a question about 
the 1960 inquiry on race, the Census Bureau explained that 
the categories listed on the schedule were intended to be 
illustrative only and that the form of the question on race 
was intended to be such that it permitted any entry 
which the respondent believed to be correct. 


Determining the questions to be asked—Long before the 
enumeration date, actually more than a year before, the 
final decision on what inquiries are to be included must 
be reached. Proposals and suggestions from interested 
groups and individuals regarding the inquiries to be in- 
cluded in the next census should reach the Bureau several 
years before the date of enumeration. The Bureau has 
described its preparations for the 1960 Census as follows: 
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Preliminary to drafting questions for the 1960 Cen- 
sus, the professional staff of the Census Bureau 
studied the uses made of information gathered in pre- 
vious censuses and the requests that had been received 
for new information. They studied the quality of the 
data gathered by means of questions and methods 
previously used, and worked out the changes in phras- 
ing and presentation of inquiries dictated by ex- 
perience and by new developments in the mechanics of 
collecting and processing the data. Attention was 
given to changes in social and economic conditions 
which in themselves called for new inquiries or modi- 
fications of the standard questions. 

Consideration of the subjects for the 1960 Census 
questions was by no means a field open only to Census 
Bureau statisticians, however. Advisory committees, 
with members from many parts of the country and 
from many fields of activity, including business, gov- 
ernment, labor, and education, contributed the benefit 
of their experience to the decisions on what should 
be asked in the new census. These outside advisory 
committees, familiar with Census Bureau procedures 
and products, met “on the scene” at Washington head- 
quarters with the professional staff of the Bureau.?? 


New Inquiries in the 1960 Census—The Census Bureau 
describes the principal new inquiries finally decided upon 
for the 1960 census of population as follows: 


New inquiries in the 1960 Population Census re- 
lated to place of work, means of transportation to 
work, and whether persons attending school are in 
public or private schools. Also, 1960 inquiries will 
obtain more information than those of 1950 on popula- 
tion migration, will extend the school attendance ques- 
tion to include persons 30 to 34 years old, and will 
ascertain the number of persons who have completed 
at least a year of graduate work.?% 


Among new inquiries suggested for the 1960 popula- 
tion census, serious consideration was given by the Cen- 
sus Bureau to the inclusion of an inquiry on religious 
affiliation but the Bureau’s final decision was not to 
include the question. In an article in the Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, Benson Y. Landis gives 
part of the background on this matter : 


For some decades there has been an interest, wide- 
ly in Roman Catholic circles and to considerably less 
an extent among Protestant officials, in the inclusion 
of a question on religion in the decennial Census of 
Population. . .. 

Considerable discussion of the proposal went on in 
church circles and elsewhere, during 1957. As sum- 
marized in INFORMATION SERVICE (March 22, 1958), 
Roman Catholic officials and press were, with one ex- 
ception, in favor of the proposal ; Jewish agencies and 
press, again with one exception, were opposed ; while 
Protestant officials and press were apparently sharply 
divided. The overriding consideration, among 
opposed, was apparently that of religious liberty— 
the freedom of the individual in relation to the power 
of the government. ... 

The proposal was favored by those who felt there 
was some value in learning the “religious leanings” of 
the people, by localities, states, and regions. It was 
opposed by some persons with technical competence in 
research as being of little value for research pur- 
poses because the replies would indicate both prefer- 
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ence and affiliation, with no distinction between them. 

After careful study of the discussion, the director 
of the Bureau of the Census issued on December 12, 
1957, a statement, summed up in the heading “1960 
Census Will Not Ask Question on Religion.” The 
primary reason, Robert W. Burgess said, “was recog- 
nition that at this time a considerable number of 
persons would be reluctant to answer such a question 
in the Census where a reply in mandatory.?4 


The new inquiries in the 1960 Census of Housing were 
described by the Census Bureau as follows: 


New housing items to be made the subject of in- 
quiry for the first time in a housing census concern 
the number of bedrooms, number of bathrooms, ele- 
vator in structure, duration of vacancy, year present 
household moved into unit, fuel for heating water, 
source of water supply, method of sewage disposal, 
number of automobiles for personal use, air condition- 
ing, home food freezer, clothes washing machine, and 
clothes dryer. In addition, the housing census will 
note the presence and kind of a basement in the struc- 
ture enumerated, as a source of information related 
to civil defense. Also, if the unit is a trailer, whether 
it is mobile or on a fixed, permanent foundation.?5 


Items included in the 1960 Census—The 1960 Census 
of Population and Housing contained some 52 separate 
items of inquiry.*6 

The Population Schedule contained, in addition to the 
general biographical questions, such items as educational 
attainment, number of times married, occupation and earn- 
ings. [Appendix II contains items which indicate the 
nature of the questions asked.—ed.] 

Twenty-seven items in the Housing Schedule gathered 
such general data as type of living quarters, number of 
living quarters in structure, and condition of structure. 
These are in addition to the new inquiries listed above. 

New Concepts—No major changes in concept have been 
introduced into the population census. In the housing cen- 
sus, the change from the “dwelling unit” concept to 
the “housing unit” concept should be noted. In the words 
of a Census Bureau release: 


This involves a revision of the definition of the 
place where people live—a change designed to in- 
crease knowledge of the way in which they live— 
particularly in areas subject to urban renewal pro- 
grams. For the 1960 Census of Housing, the term 
“dwelling” used to describe a unit, will be dropped, 
and the Census Bureau will identify private living 
quarters as “housing units.” In past censuses, dwell- 
ing units were limited to quarters having either two 
or more rooms with a separate entrance, or separate 
cooking equipment. Confusion resulting from this 
description will be eliminated in the 1960 Census by 
counting a housing unit as “separate” when its occu- 
pants do not live and eat with any other household 
and when there is either direct access from outside 
or through a common hall, or the unit has a kitchen 
or cooking equipment for exclusive use of the occu- 
pants. 

Types of quarters which would be added in 1960 
are primarily those occupied by persons formerly 
counted as members of another household or of “non- 
dwelling unit quarters.” These additional quarters 
will generally be rooms in converted structures, room- 
ing houses and non-transient hotels. Many of the 
additional quarters will not be expected to have cook- 
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ing equipment for exclusive use of the occupants. 
These inclusions in the housing inventory are ex- 
pected to add approximately one million units, or 2 
per cent, to the housing total. 

Significant among the shifts in emphasis between 
the 1950 and 1960 Censuses of Housing are (1) in- 
clusion in 1960 of a measure and description of the 
gross changes in the housing inventory, such as new 
construction, conversion, merger, and demolition ; and, 
(2) inclusion in the housing inventory of some private 
living accommodations that were not counted as dwell- 
ing units in previous censuses. Another interesting 
change involves the physical condition of a housing 
unit. In 1950, a house was reported as being either 
“not dilapidated” or “dilapidated.” This classification 
in the 1960 Census of Housing is subdivided as 
“sound,” “deteriorating,” or “dilapidated.”27 


Publication dates—The results of the 1960 Census of 
Population and Housing are being published as rapidly 
as they are tabulated and assembled. The Census Bureau 
issues three sets of reports both for population and housing 
—preliminary reports, advance reports, and final reports. 

The last of its preliminary reports for both population 
and housing were issued in September. The preliminary 
population reports consisted of population counts for each 
of the States, and for each of the standard metropolitan 
Statistical areas. 

The advance reports will be issued between August 
1960 and November 1961. They will present selected 
final summary figures and basic items of data in advance of 
the publication of the more detailed final reports. 

The final reports of population will be issued between 
September 1960 and December 1962 in the following 
volumes: I, Characteristics of the Population; II, Subject 
Reports; and II], Selected Area Reports. Volume I of the 
final population reports will consist of separate reports 
for the United States, each of the 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, Virgin Islands, Amer- 
ican Samoa, and Canal Zone. For each of these 57 areas, 
the data will first be issued in four separate, paper-bound 
chapters. 

The final housing reports will be issued between Janu- 
ary 1961 and June 1962 in six volumes: I, General Char- 
acteristics; 11, SMSA Analytical Characteristics ; III, City 
Block Characteristics; IV, Components of Change; V, 
Residential Financing; and VI, Rural Housing Analytical 
Characteristics, 

[A more detailed description of the final population 
reports appears in Appendix II].—ed.] 


IV. Current Statistical Programs 


Census statistical programs consist of five main types: 
enumeration or complete censuses, sample censuses, sample 
surveys, estimates, and tabulations computed from data 
obtained by other Bureaus such as its foreign trade statis- 
tics program. 

The complete censuses and the sample censuses are con- 
ducted only every five or ten years. They are what have 
been called the major censuses. Each of the minor cen- 
suses, in part at least, is a complete census in that the aim 
is to secure certain data for everyone in the population. 
Some of the major censuses are also sample censuses in 
that certain additional data are secured from only a frac- 
tion of the population. The population and housing cen- 
sus is the principal example of a major census that is 
both a complete census and a sample census. 


10 


Explaining these two main types of activity in its re. 
port to the Secretary of Commerce, the Intensive Review 
Committee said: 


In the enumeration or complete census an attempt is 
made to count all persons or other units in the sub- 
ject field to be covered. Actual totals are provided for 
small as well as large geographic areas. Possible 
sources of error are largely restricted to the re- 
sponses to particular questions and to the extent of 
under- or over-enumeration. 

In complete censuses, some of the questions may for 
economy be asked of only a sample, such as every 
fifth person. For example, this was done with the 
income question and a few others in the 1950 popu- 
lation census. 

The sample census is designed to achieve with a pre- 
determined but tolerable degree of sampling error 
many of the purposes of a complete census, such as 
State totals for a wide range of economic and demo- 
graphic items. It requires the coverage of a sys- 
tematically determined part of the whole universe to 
be canvassed. Such a sample census cannot satisfy all 
the needs for totals down to the smaller geographic 
areas, such as the county or census tract, without ap- 
proaching in size and cost the scope of a complete 
census. Its principal virtues as compared with the 
complete census, are savings in cost and promptness 
in producing results. A sample census differs from 
a sample survey in degree rather than in kind.?8 


In one of its publications, Fact Finder for the Nation, 
the Census Bureau explains the various uses it makes of 
sampling and particularly its use of the sample survey 
in its current statistical program: 


The Bureau uses sampling in many aspects of its 
work. It asks some census questions of a sample of 
the group being ‘surveyed (as it did in 1940 and again 
in 1950). It takes separate sample surveys to collect 
information on employment, trade, manufactures, and 
other subjects. It finds out how well a census was 
taken by rechecking a sample of the areas and a sam- 
ple of the people, farms, or business firms. It also 
uses sampling for quality control in processing data. 

To get a cross section of the entire United States, 
the Bureau has designed a sample of small areas in 
all parts of the country. Each month the field inter- 
viewers go to homes and stores in these areas to get 
information for the Current Population Survey and 
the Monthly Retail Trade Survey. The Bureau has 
designed other national samples to get facts on manu- 
factures and wholesale trade, and it has drawn special 
samples to get facts for smaller geographic areas. 

In designing the samples, the Bureau uses laws of 
probability in order to get a good cross section of 
the total group and in order to measure the sampling 
error. The sampling error is the difference that might 
result from using a sample instead of taking a com- 
plete census. Users of the sample statistics need to 
know the range of that error so they will know more 
about the limits of the accuracy of the statistics.29 


So, by use of the sampling technique, the Census Bu- 
reau is able to arrive at relatively reliable estimates for 
the years between the major censuses of a variety of 
current data that would otherwise be available only every 
five or ten years. These estimates of the current situa- 
tion are particularly important in relation to population 
and housing about which information is collected on a 
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comprehensive basis only every ten years, but current in- 
formation also is needed to supplement data obtained in 
the censuses conducted on a quinquennial basis. The 
limitations of these current estimates have already been 
pointed out. 

The Sample Survey is among the most important tech- 
niques in the Bureau’s current program. An example 
of this is the Current Population Survey which was 
appraised by the Intensive Review Committee as fol- 
lows: 


The Current Population Survey is a more recent 
but very significant part of the population program, 
in operation since 1940. . . it was designed primarily 
to measure total unemployment; but in its develop- 
ment it has been made to yield many other figures 
on the activity and characteristics of the population. 
It has been a powerful tool for constructing current 
national estimates of the extent and duration of un- 
employment, the extent of underemployment, the num- 
bers of people employed, the size and characteristics 
of the labor force, and other pertinent facts of sig- 
nificance for current national policy. 

From time to time, supplementary inquiries yield 
information on such subjects as migration, family 
composition, marital status, changes in number of 
households, doubling up of family groups, education, 
characteristics of the farm population, and changes in 
family income.?° 


The Current Population Survey involves interviews with 
approximately 35,000 households each month. The sam- 
ple, as designed in May 1956 and still in effect, takes in 
330 areas comprising 638 counties and independent cities 
with coverage in each of the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia.#1 


The Survey not only includes inquiries about the 
activity and characteristics of the population including 
inquiries concerning the labor force, but also inquiries 
about housing vacancies and characteristics. On the basis 
of the data obtained in the Survey, the Census Bureau 
published three series of population reports and two series 
of housing reports. Up to July 1959, the Bureau also 
published two series of reports on the labor force, Series 
P-50 and P-57. It still collects and tabulates the labor 
force figures but the Bureau of Labor Statistics now 
analyzes and publishes them as a part of its Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force. 

Population—The Current Population Reports consist 
of three series: 

Series P-20 includes periodic reports on such subjects 
as civilian population by type of residence, fertility of the 
population by age groups, mobility of the population, 
school enrollment, educational attainment, and a number 
of different reports on the characteristics of families and 
households. 


Series P-27 reports are primarily estimates of the farm 
population for the United States as a whole. Special re- 
ports on the characteristics of the farm population are 
issued from time to time. This series is issued jointly 
with the Agricultural Marketing Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Series P-60 includes periodic reports on family and 
individual income in the United States. 

Population Estimates, issued as Series P-25, are de- 
veloped by carrying forward the figures of the decennial 
census of population and taking into account, from 
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records, the components of population change—births, 
deaths, and net immigration. They are not derived from 
the Current Population Survey as are Series P-20, P-27 
and P-60. They yield figures on total population and on 
age, sex, and color, with mid-year figures for States by 
broad age groups. 


The Census Bureau also conducts a large number of 
local censuses between decennial censuses of population. 
They are conducted at the request of each local community 
which also assumes the cost of the census. The results of 
these special censuses are published in Series P-28. 


Housing—The Current Housing Reports consist of two 
series of estimates, which are based on the Current Popu- 
lation Survey. 

Series H-111 provides quarterly figures on vacancy rates 
and condition and characteristics of available housing va- 
cancies for the country as a whole, urban and rural areas, 
and inside and outside standard metropolitan statistical 
areas. Data on rental and vacancy characteristics of hous- 
ing for local areas result from special sample surveys 
conducted from time to time. The 1956 National Housing 
Inventory, taken in December of that year, provided the 
first measurements of the Nation’s housing supply since 
the 1950 Census of Housing. The inventory shows the 
number and characteristics of dwelling units in existence, 
as well as the gains and losses through new construction, 
conversion, and withdrawals since 1950. The final reports 
of the 1956 National Housing Inventory began appearing 
in May 1958. 

Series H-121 includes reports on such subjects as the 
proportion of households with television in the United 
States. 


Agriculture—The Bureau’s current program in this field 
is limited to cotton statistics, cotton ginning by States 
and Counties, and two annual reports on cotton production 
and distribution. 

Business and Industry—The Census Bureau collects 
a variety of current data in these fields. In the field of 
manufacturing, the Bureau publishes the Annual Survey 
of Manufactures for years between quinquennial manu- 
factures censuses, and the approximately 75 series of 
Current Industrial Reports (formerly Facts for Industry) 
on commodity production. In the field of non-manufac- 
turing business, it publishes an Annual Retail Trade 
Report, a Monthly Retail Trade Report, and a Monthly 
Wholesale Trade Report. A monthly Advance Retail 
Sales report provides figures ten days after the close 
of the month covered. 

Construction—The Bureau assumed responsibility for 
a program of current construction statistics effective July 
1, 1959. It now issues statistics on nonfarm housing 
starts, value of new construction put in place, new dwelling 
units authorized by permits for individual localities, and 
aggregates of building permits covering all types of con- 
struction. . . . In addition, the Bureau has designed and 
put into operation a new survey to measure expenditures 
for residential additions, alterations, and repairs, and has 
initiated a new series on residential construction author- 
ized in permit issuing places. 


Foreign Trade—In carrying out its responsibility for 
compiling and publishing the official statistics on United 
States foreign trade, the Bureau tabulates the figures on 
shipping weight and dollar value of commodities moved 
in the foreign trade and waterborne commerce of the 
United States from documents required by the Bureau 
of Customs and the Department of Commmerce to be 
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filed by importers and exporters of merchandise. The 
Quarterly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United 
States presents cumulative quarterly data in each issue. 

Governments—The Secretary of Commerce described 
the Census Bureau’s current statistical program in this 
field as follows: 


The regular series of current reports on State and 
local governments present statistics on public finance 
in terms of revenues, expenditures, tax collections by 
source, debt, and financial assets. Two additional cur- 
rent series present public employment statistics an- 
ually, including number of employees and amount of 


payrolls. One series shows the State distribution of 
public employment, by level and type of government; 
the other shows city employment by population size. 
group, by function, with figures for individual cities 
of 25,000 or more.32 


This summary in no way covers all the activities of the 
Bureau of the Census. It attempts to describe only the 
regular periodic statistical programs of the Bureau te. 
ferred to here as the major censuses and the current 
statistical programs. In addition to these, the Bureay 
conducts a great variety of special surveys on a one-time 
basis and performs a variety of services to other govern. 
ment and private agencies and individuals. 
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Appendix |. 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 


This appendix is a listing of Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas primarily. As may be seen by the numbering, the list includes 
213 SMSA’s. Of these, 192 had been defined at the time of the 1960 Census; the other 21 were added as a result of the 1960 enumeration. 
By use of the asterisk (*), cities and their immediate environs which the Census Bureau had delineated as urbanized areas in the 1950 


Census are indicated. 


_ ., The county or counties of which each SMSA is comprised are listed in column 2 except for the New England areas which are 
indicated by a double asterisk (**) where the units are the towns rather than counties. Space limitations make it necessary to refer 
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the reader to a publication of the Bureau of the Budget entitled Siandard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 1959, for .a listing of the 


towns that comprise the New England areas. 


Column 3 indicates which SMSA’s have been tracted and the extent to which they have been tracted. 


Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area Title 


1. Abilene, Texas 

2. Akron, Ohio* 

3. Albany, Georgia 

4, Albany*-Schenectady*-Troy,* N. Y. 

5. Albuquerque, New Mexico 

6. Allentown*-Bethlehem*-Easton, Pa.- 
N. J. 

7. Altoona, Pa.* 

8. Amarillo, Texas* 

9, Anderson, Indiana 

10. Ann Arbor, Michigan 

11. Asheville, N. C.* 

12. Atlanta, Georgia* 

13. Atlantic City, N. J.* 

14. Augusta, Georgia-S. C.* 

15. Austin, Texas* 

16. Bakersfield, Calif. 

17. Baltimore, Maryland* 


18. Baton Rouge, La.* 
19, Bay City, Mich. 
20. Beaumont*-Port Arthur,* Tex. 


21. Billings, Montana 

22. Binghamton, N. Y.* 

23. Birmingham, Alabama* 
24. Boston, Mass.* 

25. Bridgeport, Conn.* 

26. Brockton, Mass.* 

27. Brownsville-Harlingen-San Benito, Tex. 
28. Buffalo, N. Y.* 

29. Canton, Ohio* 

30. Cedar Rapids, Iowa* 
31. Champaign-Urbana, III. 
32. Charleston, S. C.* 

33. Charleston, West Va.* 
34, Charlotte, N. C.* 

35. Chattanooga, Tenn.-Ga.* 
36. Chicago, 

37. Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.* 
38. Cleveland, Ohio* 

39. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
40. Columbia, S. C.* 

41. Columbus, Ga.-Ala.* 


42. Columbus, Ohio* 

43. Corpus Christi, Texas* 

44. Dallas, Texas* 

45. Davenport*-Rock Island*-Moline,* 
lowa-Ill. 

46. Dayton, Ohio* 

47. Decatur, II1.* 

48. Denver, Colorado* 

49. Des Moines, Iowa* 

50. Detroit, Michigan* 

51. Dubuque, Iowa 

$2. Duluth*-Superior,* Minn.-Wis. 

53. Durham, N. C.* 

54. El Paso, Texas* 

55. Erie, Pa.* 

56. Eugene, Oregon 

57. Evansville, Ind.-Ky* 

58. Fall River, Mass.-R. I.* 

59. Fargo-Moorhead, N. D.-Minn. 

60. Fitchburg-Leominster, Mass. 

61. Flint, Michigan* 

62. Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood, Fla. 

63. Fort Smith, Arkansas* 

64. Fort Wayne, Ind.* 

65. Fort Worth, Texas* 

66. Fresno, Calif.* 

67. Gadsden, Alabama* 

68. Galveston, Texas* 

69. Gary-Hammond-East Chicago, Ind. 

70. Grand Rapids, Mich.* 

71. Great Falls, Mont. 

72. Green Bay, Wis. 


County or Counties 
Comprising SMS.A Area 


Jones, Taylor 

Summit 

Dougherty 

Albany, Rensselaer, Saratoga, Schenectady 
sernalillo 

Lehigh & Northampton, Pa.; Warren, N. J. 


Blair 

Potter, Randall 

Madison 

Washtenaw 

Buncombe 

Clayton, Cobb, DeKalb, Fulton, Gwinnett 

Atlantic 

Richmond, Ga. & Aiken, S. C. 

Travis 

Kern 

Ann Arundel, Baltimore, Carroll, Howard & 
Baltimore City 

East Baton Rouge Parish 


ay 
Jefferson, Orange 


Yellowstone 
Broome 


Jefferson 


Cameron 

Erie, Niagara 

Stark 

Linn 

Champaign 

Charleston 

Kanawha 

Mecklenburg 

Hamilton, Tenn. & Walker, Ga. 

Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake, McHenry, Will 

Hamilton, Ohio; Campbell & Kenton, Ky. 

Cuyahoga, Lake 

EI Paso 

Lexington, Richland 

Chattahoochee, Muscogee, Ga.; 
Russell, Alabama 

Franklin 

Nueces 

Collin, Dallas, Denton, Ellis 

Scott, lowa; Rock Island, Illinois 


Greene, Miami, Montgomery 

Macon 

Adams, Arapahoe, Boulder, Denver, Jefferson 
k 


Pol 

Macomb, Oakland, Wayne 
Dubuque 

St. Louts, Minn.; Douglas, Wisc. 
Durham 


Lane 

Vanderburgh, Ind.; Henderson, Ky. 

Cass, N. D.; Clay, Minn. 


Genesee 
Broward 
Sebastian 
Allen 
Johnson, Tarrant 
Fresno 
Etowah 
Galveston 
Lake, Porter 
Kent 
Cascade 
Brown 
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Portion of SMSA Area 
That Has Been Tracted 


Not tracted 

Entirely 

Not tracted 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Allentown & urban fringe 


Altoona 

Not tracted 
Not tracted 
Entirely 

Not tracted 
Entirely 
Atlantic City 
Augusta & urban fringe 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 


Entirely 

Not tracted 

Beaumont, Port “Arthur & urban 
fringe 

Not tracted 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Not tracted 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Not tracted 

Not tracted 

Entirely 

Not tracted 

Entirely } 

Chattanooga & urban fringe 

Entirely 

Cincinnati & urban fringe 

Entirely 

Not tracted 

Entirely 

Entirely 


Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Davenport & Réck Island 


Dayton & urban fringe 
Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Not tracted 
Duluth & Superior 
Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Not tracted 
Entirely 

Entirely 

Not tracted 

Not tracted 
Entirely 

Not tracted 

Fort Smith 
Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 
Grand Rapids & urban fringe 
Not tracted 

Green Bay 
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Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area Title 


142, 


. Greensboro*-High Point, N. C. 
. Greenville, S. C. 

. Hamilton*-Middletown, Ohio 

. Harrisburg, Pa.* 

. Hartford, Conn.* 

. Honolulu, Hawaii 

. Houston, Texas* 

. Huntington*-Ashland,* W. Va.-Ky.-Ohio 


. Huntsville, Ala. 

. Indianapolis, Ind.* 

. Jackson, Michigan 

. Jackson, Miss.* 

. Jacksonville, Fla.* 

. Jersey City, N. J.* 

. Johnstown, Pa.* 

. Kalamazoo, Mich.* 

. Kansas City, Mo.-Kansas* 


. Kenosha, Wis. 

. Knoxville, Tenn.* 

. Lake Charles, La. 

. Lancaster, Pa.* 

. Lansing, Michigan* 

. Laredo, Texas 

. Las Vegas, Nevada 

. Lawrence*-Haverhill, Mass.-New 


Hampshire 


. Lawton, Okla. 

. Lewiston-Auburn, Maine 

. Lexington, Ky. 

. Lima, Ohio 

. Lincoln, Nebr.* 

. Little Rock*-North Little Rock,* Ark. 
. Lorain-Elyria, Ohio 

. Los Angeles*-Long Beach, Calif. 
. Louisville, Ky.-Ind.* 

. Lowell, Mass.* 

. Lubbock, Texas 

. Lynchburg, Va. 

. Macon, Georgia* 

. Madison, Wis.* 

. Manchester, N. H.* 

. Mayaguez, P. R. 

. Memphis, Tenn.* 

. Miami, Florida* 

. Midland, Texas 

. Milwaukee, Wis.* 

. Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.* 


. Mobile, Ala.* 

. Monroe, La. 

. Montgomery, Ala.* 

. Muncie, Indiana 

. Muskegon*-Muskegon Heights, 


Michigan 


. Nashville, Tenn.* 

. Newark, N. J.* 

. New Bedford, Mass.* 
. New Britain, Conn.* 
. New Haven, Conn.* 
. New Orleans, La.* 

. New York, N. Y.* 


. Newport News-Hampton, Va. 
. Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va.* 


. Odessa, Texas 

. Ogden, Utah 

. Oklahoma City, Okla.* 

. Omaha, Nebr.-lowa* 

. Orlando, Florida* 

. Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, N. J. 
. Pensacola, Florida 

. Peoria, 

. Philadelphia, Pa.-N. J. 


Phoenix, Arizona* 


County or Counties 
Comprising SMSA Area 
Guilford 

Greenville 

Butler 

Cumberland, Dauphin 


Honolulu 

Harris 

Cabell & Wayne, W. Va.; Boyd, Ky.; 
Lawrence, Ohio 

Madison 

Marion 

Jackson 

Hinds 

Duval 

Hudson 

Cambria, Somerset 

Kalamazoo 

Clay & Jackson, Mo.; Johnson & 
Wyandotte, Kans. 

Kenosha 

Anderson, Blount, Knox 

Calcasieu Parish 

Lancaster 

Eaton, Ingham 


Comanche 
** 


Fayette 

Allen 

Lancaster 

Pulaski 

Lorain 

Los Angeles, Orange 

J efferson, Ky.; Clark & Floyd, Indiana 


Lubbock 

Amherst, Campbell, Lynchburg City 
Bibb, Houston 

Dane 


Mayaguez Municipio 


Midland 

Milwaukee, Waukesha 

Anoka, Dakota, Hennepin, Ramsey, 
Washington 

Mobile 

Ouachita Parish 

Montgomery 

Delaware 

Muskegon 


Davidson 
Essex, Morris, Union 


** 


Jefferson, Orleans, St. Bernard Parishes 
Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, Richmond, 
Nassau, Rockland, Suffolk, Westchester 
Newport News City, Hampton City, York 


Count 


y 
Norfolk City, S. Norfolk City, Portsmouth 
City, Virginia Beach City, Norfolk & Prin- 


cess Anne Counties 
Ector 
Weber 
Cleveland, Oklahoma 


Douglas & Sarpy, Nebr.; Pottawattami, Iowa 


Orange, Seminole 
Bergen, Passaic 
Escambia, Santa Rosa 
Peoria, Tazewell 


Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Montgomery, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Burlington, Camden, 


Gloucester, N. J 
Maricopa 
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Portion of SMSA Area 
That Has Been Tracted 


Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Not tracted 


Not tracted 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Not tracted 

Jacksonville 

Entirely 

Johnstown & urban fringe 
Entirely 

Kansas City & urban fringe 


Not tracted 

Knoxville 

Not tracted 

Entirely 

Lansing & urban fringe 

Entirely 

Not tracted 

Lawrence, Haverhill & urban fringe 


Not tracted 
Not tracted 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Lincoln & urban fringe 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Lubbock 
Not tracted 
Macon & urban fringe 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Mayaguez 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Not tracted 
Entirely 
Entirely 


Mobile 
Not tracted 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Muskegon, Muskegon Heights & 
urban fringe 
Entirely 
Entirely 
New Bedford 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 


Hampton & urban fringe 


Entirely 


Not tracted 

Entirely 

Oklahoma City & urban fringe 
Entirely 

Orlando & urban fringe 
Entirely 

Not tracted 

Entirely 

Entirely 


Entirely 


Stam 
State 
73 
74 145. 
146. 
147. 
8 148. 
7 
151. 
81 152. 
82 153. 
154. 
55. 
156. 
8 157. 
8 158. 
8 159. 
160. 
90 161. 
91 162. 
92 
93 163. 
94 164. 
95 165 
9 Clark 166 
9 ** 

“ 18 
100 169 
101 170 

102 
103 171 
1 
105 17. 
1 17: 
10 17 
108 17 
1 17 
11 17 
111 7 
il 18 
11 18 
11 helby 18 
11 Dade 18 
11 18 
11 
11 
119 
1 
121 
122 I 
1 1 
132 
133 
134 
135 
1 
13 
13 
13 
1 
14 
| 
XUM 
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Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area Title 


143. 


144. 
. Ponce, P 


Pittsburgh, Pa.* 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Portland, Maine* 


. Portland, Ore.-Wash.* 


. Providence, R. I.-Mass.* 
. Provo-Orem, Utah 

. Pueblo, Colorado* 

. Racine, Wisconsin* 

. Raleigh, N. C.* 

. Reading, Pa.* 

. Reno, Nevada 

. Richmond, Virginia* 


. Roanoke, Va.* 

. Rochester, N. Y.* 

. Rockford, Illinois* 
. Sacramento, Calif.* 
. Saginaw, Michigan* 
. St. Joseph, Mo.* 

. St. Louis, Mo.-IIL* 


. Salt Lake City, Utah* 

. San Angelo, Texas 

. San Antonio, Tex.* 

. San Bernardino*-Riverside-Ontario, 


lif. 


. San Diego, Calif.* 
. San Francisco-Oakland, Calif.* 


. San Jose, Calif.* 
. San Juan, P. R. 


. Santa Barbara, Calif. 

. Savannah, Georgia* 

. Scranton, Pa.* 

. Seattle, Wash.* 

. Shreveport, La.* 

. Sioux City, lowa* 

. Sioux Falls, S. D. 

. South Bend, Ind.* 

. Spokane, Wash.* 

. Springfield, IIl.* 

. Springfield, Mo.* 

. Springfield, Ohio* 

. Springfield-Holyoke, Mass.* 
. Stamford, Conn.* 

Steubenville- Weirton, Ohio-W., Va. 
. Stockton, Calif.* 

. Syracuse, N. Y.* 

. Tacoma, Wash.* 

. Tampa*-St. Petersburg,* Fla. 
. Terre Haute, Ind.* 

. Texarkana, Texas-Ark. 

. Toledo, Ohio* 

. Topeka, Kansas* 

. Trenton, N. J.* 

. Tucson, Arizona 

. Tulsa, Okla.* 

. Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

. Tyler, Texas 

. Utica-Rome, N. Y.* 

. Waco, Texas* 

. Washington, D. C.-Md.-Va.* 


. Waterbury, Conn.* 

. Waterloo, Iowa* 

. West Palm Beach, Fla. 

. Wheeling, W. Va.-Ohio* 

. Wichita, Kansas* 

. Wichita Falls, Texas 

. Wilkes-Barre*- Hazleton, Pa. 
. Wilmington, Del.-N. 

. Winston-Salem, N. C. 

. Worcester, Mass.* 

. York, Pa.* 

Youngstown*-Warren, Ohio 


County or Counties 
Comprising SMSA Area 


Allegheny, Beaver, Washington, 
estmoreland 


Ponce Municipio 


Clackamas, Multnomah, Washington, Ore.; 
Wash. 


Utah 

Pueblo 

Racine 

Wake 

Berks 

Washoe 

Richmond City, Chesterfield & Henrico 
Counties 

Roanoke City & County 

Monroe 

Winnebago 

Sacramento 

Saginaw 

Buchanan 

St. Louis 4! Jefferson, St. Charles, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Madison, St. Clair, Il. 

Salt Lake 

Tom Green 

Bexar 

Riverside, San Bernardino 


San Diego 

Alameda, Contra ‘Costa, Marin, San Fran- 
cisco, San Mateo, Solano 

Santa Clara 

San Juan, Catafio, Bayamon, Guaynabo 
Municipios 

Santa Barbara 

Chatham 

Lackawanna 

King, Snohomish 

Bossier, Caddo Parishes 

Woodbury 

Minnehaha 

St. Joseph 

Spokane 

Sangamon 

Greene 

Clark 

** 


Jefferson, Ohio; Brooke, Hancock, W. Va. 
San Joaquin 

Madison, Onondaga, Oswego 

Pierce 

Hillsborough, Pinellas 


igo 

Bowie, Texas; Miller, Arkansas 

Lucas 

Shawnee 

Mercer 

Pima 

Creek, Tulsa 

Tuscaloosa 

Smith 

Herkimer, Oneida 

McLennan 

Washington, D. C., Alexandria & Falls 
Church cities, Va, Arlington & Fairfax 
counties, Va. Montgomery & Prince 

counties, Md. 


Black Hawk 

Palm Beach 

Ohio & Marshall, W. Va.; Belmont, Ohio 
Sedgwick 

Wichita 

Luzerne 

New Castle, Del.; Salem, N. J. 

Forsyth 


York 
Mahoning, Trumbull 
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Portion of SMSA Area 
That Has Been Tracted 


Entirely 


Entirely 
Not tracted 
Entirely 
Entirely 


Entirely 
Not tracted 
Entirely 
Not tracted 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Not tracted 
Entirely 


Not tracted 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Not tracted 
Entirely 


Entirely 
San Angelo 
Entirely. 
Entirely 


Entirely 
Entirely 


Entirely 
Not tracted 


Entirely 
Entirely 
Scranton 
Entirely 
Entirel 
Sioux City . 
Not tracted 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Not tracted 
Entirely 
Springfield, Holyoke & urban fringe 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Not tracted 
Not tracted 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirel 
Tulsa & urban agp 
Not tracted 
Not tracted 
Entirely 
Entirely 
Entirely 


Entirely 

Entirely 

Not tracted 

Wheeling & suburban fringe 
Entirely 

Wichita Falls 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 

Entirely 

York & urban fringe 
Youngstown & urban fringe | 


| 

149 
15 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
15 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
1 

| Call 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 | 
176 
177 

178 
179 
18 
181 
182) 
183 
184) 
185 
18 
187 
188 
1 
19 
191 

& 19 
193 
19 
195 
197 
19 
1 
2 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206) 
207 
208) 
21 
211 
21 


Saturday, October 29, 1960 


Appendix II. 


Final Population Reports 


Volume 1, Characteristics of the Population (September 1960 - April 1962). 


Chapter A—“Number of Inhabitants” (September 1960 to April 1961). 


Items 
Number of inhabitants. 


Areas 


States and counties and their urban and rural parts, and for 
standard metropolitan statistical areas, urbanized areas, all in. 
corporated places; unincorporated places of 1,000 or more 
inhabitants, and minor civil divisions. 


Chapter B—“General Population Characteristics” (December 1960 to May 1961). 


Items 


Sex, age, color or race, marital status, and relationships to head 
of household. 


Areas 


States and counties and their urban and rural parts, standard 
metropolitan statistical areas, urbanized areas, places of 1,00) 
or more inhabitants, and minor civil divisions. 


Chapter C-—-“General Social and Economic Characteristics” (May 1961 to December 1961). 


Items 


Nativity and parentage, State of birth, country of a of the 
foreign stock, mother tongue, place of residence in 1955, year 
moved into present house, school enrollment by level and type, 
years of school completed, families and their composition, fer- 
tility, veteran status, employment status, weeks worked in 1959, 
year last worked, occupation group, industry group, class of 
worker, place of work, means of transportation to work, and 
income of persons and families. 


Chapter D—“Detailed Charactristics” (August 1961 to April 


Items 


Most of the subjects covered in Chapter C cross-classified by 
age, color, and other characteristics. There will also be in- 
cluded additional information on families, as well as data on 
single years of age, detailed occupation, and detailed industry. 


Volume I{, Subject Reports (March 1962 to December 1962). 


Items 


This volume will consist of approximately 40 reports devoted 
essentially to detailed cross-relationships for such subjects as 
national origin and race, fertility, families, marital status, migra- 
tion, education, employment, unemployment, occupation, indus- 
try, and income. In addition, there will be reports on veterans, 
the U. S. population overseas, and the geographic distribution 
and characteristics of the institutional population. 


Volume III, Selected Area Reports (March 1962 to December 1962). 


Items 


This volume-will consist of two reports showing selected char- 
acteristics of the population. 


Census Tract Reports (May 1961 to September 1961). 


Items 


Age, race, marital status, country of origin of the foreign 
stock, relationship to head of household, school enrollment, years 
of school completed, place of residence in 1955, employment 
status, occupation group, industry group, place of work, means 
of transportation to work, and income of families, as well as 
certain characteristics of the non-white population in selected 
tracts. 


Supplementary reports, publication dates not known. 


Areas 


Each subject will be shown for some or all of the following 
areas: States and counties and their urban, rural-non farm, 
and rural-farm parts; standard metropolitan statistical areas, 
urbanized areas, and urban places. 


1962). 


Areas 
Each subject will be shown for some or all of the following 
areas: States and their urban, rural-non farm, and rural-farm 
parts, and large counties, cities, and standard metropolitan 
statistical areas. 


Areas 


United States and regions. On some subjects (e.g., migration) 
statistics will also be shown for standard metropolitan statis- 
tical areas or States. 


Areas 


State economic areas and by size of place where the individual 
resided. 


Areas 


There will be one report for each of the approximately 175 
tracted areas in the United States and Puerto Rico. 


This series will present miscellaneous types of data, such as special-use statitics of pitic interest which cannot be accommodated 


in the regular final reports, data issued in advance of their publication in Volumes I 


and III, and selected tables from previously 


published large reports to permit distribution of the particular figures in an inexpensive format. 
233 Printed in U.S.A. 
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